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against the will of the peoples. If a plebiscite had been taken,
it would have gone against unification, particularly in such
towns or territories as had already developed a democratic spirit
and, therefore, possessed a national character rooted in the
people. Many nations, furthermore, have been formed by separ-
ation from larger territories, either through the disintegration of
empires or through revolt against a rule considered as foreign
domination. In these cases, too, the initiative was usually with
small minorities which gradually imposed their will upon the
masses, by terrorizing opponents and arousing the fighting
instinct and national pride, by appealing to material and ideal
interests, and most of all by acquiring overwhelming prestige
through successful wars against the national enemy.
The student of history is often faced with the astounding
stability of fundamental state traditions which seem to override
all differences of parties and classes. Both the Jacobins and the
Bolsheviks in certain respects continued the traditions of the
regimes which they had set out to exterminate. Uncritical minds
are apt to interpret this stability as a proof of racial dispositions.
In truth, it was the product of several factors, and among them the
national territory has played an important role. The nation-
building kings have tried to win for their realms favourable
national frontiers ; they have chosen a site as their permanent
residence, and marked out certain regions for further expansion.
All these facts and traditions have then been incorporated in the
national ideology, and have irresistibly influenced the policy of
every following regime. It was not merely kings, however, who
have fixed national traditions. In many cases the development
of a separate nationality was due to geographical causes which
led to the growth of a distinct social structure. If we look at
the map of Europe, we find that most of the present small nations
are situated on the sea-coast, on great rivers or on international
cross-roads. In former times there were more nations of this
kind, as, for example, Venice, Genoa; Ragusa, the Hansa towns
the city republics of the Low Countries. This indicates that the
impulse to the development of a separate national individuality
was given by social factors. A town which became the seat of
international trade, or a territory which produced goods for
export, developed a social structure and interests other than that
of the large rural, feudal and military inland-states. They,
therefore, tried to make themselves independent, and often
succeeded.
The significance of social differentiation for the development